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To  Stockholders 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 

No  question  in  American  industry  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  character  of  relationship  which  exists  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  A  satisfactory  condition  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity ■,  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  To  create  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  relationship  should  be  the  concern  of  every 
management  and  every  employer. 

Our  Company  has  given  this  problem  most  serious  considera- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  years.  We  believe  that  we  have  made  a 
measure  of  progress  worthy  of  description  to  you,  as  stockholders, 
to  the  public,  and  to  other  organizations  to  which  our  experi- 
ences, frankly  stated,  may  prove  of  value. 

We  have  sought  the  creation  of  a  condition  wherein  the  employee 
feels  that  he  is  attaining  a  just  return  for  his  effort  in  life,  and 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  management  satisfies  the  necessities 
of  business  by  maintaining  an  economical,  efficient,  and  prosper- 
ous organization. 

'The  Company  believes  in  reasonable  hours  of  work,  vacations, 
fair  compensation,  and  in  good  working  conditions,  pensions, 
accident  and  sickness  benefits.  Our  employees  have  been  enabled 
to  invest  in  Company  stock.  All  of  these  things  are  apparent  ex- 
penses. In  reality  they  are  not,  for  there  is  a  very  definite  return. 

We  have  in  our  organization  what  is  called  "Standard  Oil 
Spirit."  //  represents,  on  the  part  of  the  personnel,  a  fine  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Company,  and  a  concern  for  its  welfare,  of  which 
the  Company  is  justly  proud. 

Very  truly  yours, 


San  Francisco, 

May  JO,  1923  President. 
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"STANDARD  OIL  SPIRIT" 

Industrial  or  business  organizations  consist  of  manage- 
ment, representing  owners  or  stockholders,  and  em- 
ployees. No  business  can  endure  or  prosper  without  a  satis- 
factory relationship  between  management  and  employees. 

It  is  not  because  Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 
believes  it  has  attained  perfection  that  it  herein  under- 
takes a  discussion  of  its  own  affairs,  but  it  does  feel  that  it 
has  made  a  certain  measure  of  progress. 

The  Company  is  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  petrol- 
eum business — production,  transportation,  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing — and  has  a  personnel  of  approximately 
19,000.  It  produces  oil  in  California,  but  is  seeking  new 
fields  in  Texas,  Montana,  the  Philippines,  Alaska, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador  and  Argentina.  The  Company  operates  an 
extensive  pipe-line  system  in  California,  and  has  three  re- 
fineries in  that  State.  It  operates  also  a  fleet  of  tankships 
engaged  in  coastwise  and  export  trade.  It  maintains  and 
operates  marketing  facilities  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and 
exports  petroleum  products  from  California  and  sells  for 
export.  The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  in  the  Home  Office  at  San  Francisco. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California)  does  not  have 
strikes.  Employees  are  notably  loyal  and  efficient  and 
give  to  the  Company  a  very  high  standard  of  service. 
Their  attitude  toward  their  work  and  their  performance 
of  their  duties  are  largely  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Company.  One  reflection  of  this  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween Company  salesmen  and  the  buying  public.  Scarcely 
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a  day  passes  without  receipt  of  letters  of  appreciation 
from  customers  who  have  been  impressed  by  some  bit  of 
Standard  Service  and  courtesy.  There  is  much  evidence 
that  Standard  Oil  employees  take  pride  in  their  work  and 
in  their  Company.  All  this  results  in  efficiency,  and  from 
efficiency  comes  commercial  success.  In  the  California  oil 
fields  Standard  wells  average  high  in  production  per  well, 
as  compared  to  other  wells  of  the  State.  This  is  largely  due 
to  efficiency  of  personnel. The  pipe  lines  handle  and  trans- 
port oil  quickly  and  cheaply.  Standard  Oil  ships  carry  it  at 
low  costs.  At  Standard  Oil  refineries,  new  and  improved 
methods  in  the  manufacture  of  products  of  high  quality 
are  discovered.  Standard  Oil  salesmen  sell  those  products 
with  great  success,  in  the  face  of  keen  competition. 

The  creation  of  efficiency  is  something  beyond  simple 
experience  and  training.  To  attain  greatest  success,  for  the 
employee  as  well  as  the  management,  there  must  be  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  mutual  confidence.  These  things,  we 
believe,  have  been  quite  highly  developed  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (California). 

There  can  be  no  written  formula  for  the  creation  of  a 
satisfactory  relationship  between  employees  of  a  com- 
pany and  its  management.  The  employee  seeks,  and  is  en- 
titled to,  fair  compensation  for  what  he  produces,  reason- 
able hours  of  work,  good  working  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  A  management  seeks  efficiency 
and  loyalty,  and  stability  of  personnel.  The  condition  can- 
not be  created  by  artifice  or  device,  for  there  are  intangible 
factors  of  human  relationship,  best  summed  up,  perhaps, 
by  the  phrase  "frame  of  mind,"  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement as  well  as  employee,  which  is  not  artificial.  These 
factors  concern  mutual  confidence,  friendliness,  and  in- 
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telligent  understanding  of  human  problems,  co-ordinated 
with  and  adjusted  to  business  exigencies. 

The  problem  has  its  variations;  as  many, almost, as  there 
are  kinds  of  business  and  character  of  people.  A  solution 
in  one  industry  is  not  a  solution  for  all,  nor  is  the  solution 
of  one  company  in  a  given  industry  necessarily  a  solution 
for  all  of  that  industry.  A  condition  may  be  reached  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  which  would  not  be  satisfactory  else- 
where. Disturbing  elements  of  race,  population,  and  even 
climate,  abound. 

The  character  of  relationship  which  exists  in  this  Com- 
pany is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  understanding  of 
employees'  problems  by  the  executives  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Company  executives  come  from  the  ranks.  The  seven 
directors,  for  example,  average  thirty-four  years  of  ser- 
vice, and  all  started  at  the  bottom.  Their  own  experiences 
have  given  them  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  important  problems.  Throughout 
the  Company  there  exists  close  personal  contact  between 
foremen,  superintendents,  and  managers,  and  those  under 
their  direction.  This  contact  has  led  to  mutual  confidence, 
which  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 

Out  of  the  close  contact  and  personal  touch  have  grown 
numerous  policies  for  the  betterment  of  the  status  of  the 
employee.  Some  of  these  have  to  do  with  his  financial  wel- 
fare, others  with  his  mental  attitude  toward  his  work,  and 
others  with  his  health.  Some  eleven  thousand  employees 
are  stockholders,  with  liberal  assistance  from  the  Com- 
pany. The  employee  is  assured  of  a  pension;  the  Company 
provides  life  insurance  for  his  dependents,  and  if  he  falls 
ill  or  has  an  accident  he  is  entitled  to  certain  so-called 
benefits.  A  Medical  Department  concerns  itself  with  his 
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health.  He  has  regular  vacations.  His  hours  of  work  are 
limited. 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  cost  of  these  things  is  apparently 
large.  In  reality  it  is  not.  On  the  books  the  cost  of  the  vari- 
ous plans  run  to  more  than  four  million  dollars,  annually, 
including  vacations,  which  cost  about  $1,100,000.  Com- 
mercially, the  return  is  greater  than  the  outlay — in  effi- 
ciency andmorale.  Payments  covering  pensions,insurance, 
sickness  and  disability  benefits  amounted  in  1922  to  2. 92% 
of  the  payroll. 

This  Company  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  do 
many  of  the  things  which  have  been  done  in  the  effort  to 
make  progress  toward  the  ideal  relationship.  Favored  by 
prosperity,  which  has  made  possible  ventures  and  experi- 
ments which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  tried,  dou- 
bly favored  by  an  area  of  operations  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  business  success  and  a  population  furnishing  the 
very  highest  class  of  men  and  women  for  personnel,  and 
trebly  favored  by  a  personnel  which  has  a  fine  enthusiasm 
for  the  Company  and  its  business,  it  has  been  easier  to 
make  some  headway  than  it  would  have  been  under  less 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  Company  is  favored,  too,  by  a  bountiful  supply  of 
crude  oil,  and  by  a  marketing  condition  having  the  stim- 
ulus of  keen  competition. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

It  has  been  found  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  creation  of  an  efficient  personnel  concerns 
initial  employment.  At  the  greater  centers  of  activity, 
such  as  the  Home  Office,  where  there  is  an  employment 
bureau,  and  at  the  Richmond  and  El  Segundo  Refineries, 
where  representatives  of  the  Personnel  Department  are  in 
charge,  there  are  officials  of  special  training  who  interview 
all  applicants  for  positions.  At  other  points,  where  a 
smaller  staff  does  not  justify  maintenance  of  a  special 
office,  employment  is  in  the  hands  of  an  official  fully  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment.  An  applicant  must  pass  a  physical 
examination,  besides  having  the  mental  qualifications  or 
skill  for  the  position  he  seeks.  So  far  as  possible,  only 
American  citizens  are  employed,  with  the  result  that  the 
personnel  is  now  about  99%  American. 

In  other  years  employment  was  more  indiscriminate  and 
less  centralized.  It  consequently  lacked  uniformity  and 
thoroughness.  Under  the  newer  system  the  chances  of  a 
new  employee  not  making  good  are  lessened,  so  careful 
has  been  the  selection.  A  further  check  on  qualification  is 
a  probationary  period.  Applicants  are  employed  for  a  brief 
period.  If  they  make  good,  they  remain.  Once  employed, 
every  effort  is  made  quickly  to  prove  the  capabilities  of 
the  newcomer.  If  he  fails  at  his  first  post,  he  is  often  given 
a  chance  elsewhere.  There  have  been  instances  of  an  em- 
ployee being  transferred  as  many  as  five  times  before  a 
place  was  found  suitable  to  his  qualifications.  A  man 
sometimes  proves  inefficient  through  no  particular  fault 
of  his  own — he  simply  proves  a  square  peg  for  a  round 
hole.  If  a  square  hole  can  be  found,  the  man  retains  his 
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place  and  the  Company  has  an  additional  efficient  and 
loyal  worker.  Such  transfers  often  occur  very  shortly  after 
employment,  but  sometimes  after  quite  long  service,  these 
usually  being  cases  where  too  long  service  in  one  place  has 
led  to  indifference  or  dissatisfaction.  A  transfer  may  re- 
store the  unsettled  employee  to  equilibrium  and  efficiency. 

When  a  man  applies  for  employment,  he  is  sometimes 
asked  why  he  thinks  he  wants  to  work  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  The  answers  vary.  Some  mention  the  good 
wages,  some  say  they  will  be  sure  of  a  square  deal.  A  num- 
ber mention  the  various  benefits  and  the  Stock  Investment 
Plan.  A  great  many  say  that  they  wish  to  join  this  Com- 
pany because  there  is  opportunity  for  advancement. 

"Opportunity"  is  probably  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Company.  There  is  a  very  definite  and 
fixed  policy  of  promotion.  Newcomers  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up.  Increased  efficiency  is  almost  certain  of  the 
reward  of  promotion.  This  is  possible  owing  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business.  The  beginner's  end  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment, for  example,  is  usually  duty  as  service  station 
salesmen,  now  numbering  about  2,000,  manning  a  system 
of  about  600  stations  extending  down  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  The 
Standard  Oil  service  salesman  is  of  very  fine  type,  due  to 
careful  selection.  A  great  many  are  graduates  of  colleges. 
The  quality  of  service  they  render  the  public  is  very  high0 
Their  courtesy  to  the  motorist  is  very  fine. 

"I  wonder,"  said  a  lady  writing  one  of  the  innumerable 
letters  the  Company  receives  about  these  salesmen,  "where 
so  many  polite  young  men  are  found  in  these  times  of 
flippant  manners." 
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Another  search  for  oil  takes  our  drillers  to  the  Cold  Bay  region  of  Alaska- 
transportation  is  a  problem. 


THE  PERSONNEL-WHAT  IT  DOES 

The  personnel  of  Standard  Oil  Company  (Califor- 
nia) numbers  more  than  1 9,000  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  crude  oil,  its  transporta- 
tion, its  manufacture  into  a  multitude  of  products,  and  the 
sale  of  those  products.  The  Company  requires  assistance 
from  a  staff  ranging  from  unskilled  labor  to  ability  of  a 
highly  technical  character. 

From  lowest  to  highest  there  are  seventy-eight  classifi- 
cations of  employment  in  the  Producing  Department  ; 
seventy-one  different  kinds  of  workers  are  required  to 
build  and  operate  the  pipe  lines  5  one  hundred  and  forty 
more  in  the  Manufacturing  Department  and  eighty  others 
in  the  Sales  Department.  Then  there  are  the  ships,  requir- 
ing the  skill  and  training  of  competent  seamanship,  plus  a 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  shipping  and  transporting 
petroleum.  And  the  Home  Office,  with  executives  and  their 
staffs,  expert  in  all  lines.  There  are  classifications  in  one 
department  often  duplicated  in  another,  but  many  phases 
of  work  are  unique  to  one  branch,  and  to  the  industry. 

There  are  dozens  of  classifications  which  are  really  pro- 
fessions. More  often  than  not  they  are  professions  to  be 
mastered  by  training  and  experience  rather  than  by  the 
study  of  books.  Take  a  field  superintendent  of  the  Produc- 
ing Department.  He  must  know  much — how  to  deal  with 
men,  how  to  build  things.  He  must  have  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  law,  in  connection  with  leases,  and  the  State  regu- 
lations concerning  drilling.  He  must  know  how  to  build  a 
road,  a  pipe  line,  a  building.  He  is  something  of  a  chemist 
and  knows  how  to  test  oil  for  gravity  and  other  character- 
istics. He  is  a  storekeeper,  and  supervises  cooks,  bakers  and 
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butchers.  And  he  knows  how  to  drill  an  oil  well,  wherein 
he  is  something  of  a  geologist,  an  engineer,  a  mechanic 
and  a  leader  of  men. 

In  the  Pipe  Line  Department  it  is  the  same.  A  field  ex- 
ecutive here  must  be  a  combination  of  a  practical  oil  man 
and  engineer  who  can  manage  men.  He  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  technical  as  well  as  the  practical  side  of 
hydraulic,  steam,  electrical,  mechanical  and  civil  engi- 
neering. He,  too,  needs  to  know  something  of  the  law,  of 
rights  of  way  and  easements.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
housing  requirements  and  camp  sanitation.  He  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  producers,  and  must  understand  their 
business  and  problems.  He  meets  the  owners  and  tenants 
of  the  land  through  which  his  pipe  lines  pass,  and  must  be 
fair  and  tactful  in  his  relations  with  them.  In  running  a 
pipe  line  through  an  orange  grove,  for  instance,  he  must 
see  that  the  trees  are  protected,  and  may  find  it  wiser  to 
buy  the  working  force  a  box  or  two  of  oranges  than  to  risk 
the  chance  of  broken  branches,  should  they  be  tempted  by 
the  fruit  on  the  trees.  A  pipe  line  executive  must  under- 
stand the  testing  of  oil,  and  be  a  master  of  the  science  of 
pumping  it. 

In  a  refinery  an  executive  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
ramifications  of  an  industrial  plant  engaging  several  thou- 
sand workers  in  the  production  of  scores  of  products,  all 
created  from  petroleum,  but  ranging  in  function  from  a 
delicate  medicinal  oil  to  black  asphalt  that  finally  goes 
into  paving  of  highways.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry 
must  be  great.  He  must  know  crude  oils,  which  vary  in 
character  and  content.  He  must  understand  the  making  of 
gasoline,  light  oils,  lubricants,  greases,  asphalt.  He  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  manufacture  of  barrels  of  wood  and 
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of  iron,  and  management  of  a  great  can  factory  and  a  box 
factory.  He  must  successfully  lead  men.  Each  department 
of  a  refinery  has  an  executive,  an  expert  in  his  own  line, 
with  the  expertness  that  comes  of  training. 

In  the  fourth  branch,  marketing,  skill  is  again  essential, 
and  efficiency  a  matter  of  training  and  aptitude  in  this 
highly  specialized  profession  of  salesmanship.  In  the 
petroleum  industry  the  salesman  has  not  one  product  to 
sell  but  scores,  and  each  one  is  designed  for  some  special 
purpose,  often  for  a  very  technical  mechanical  function. 
Thorough  understanding  requires  long  training  and  in- 
tensive study.  The  salesman  must  know  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  all  products  and  many  machines.  He  may  have 
to  know  marine  machinery,  the  mechanics  of  the  lumber 
industry,  canneries,  fisheries,  and  a  dozen  other  industries. 
He  must  also  know  the  motor  car,  as  well  as  the  truck  and 
tractor.  And,  in  addition,  he  must  be  a  salesman,  equipped 
to  meet  the  keen  competition  characteristic  of  the  business. 

There  are  ships  that  sail  the  seas,  requiring  personnel 
competent  to  take  a  tanker  half  around  the  world  and  back 
again.  There  are  the  geologists,  scouts  for  oil,  who  go  to 
the  far  and  desolate  places,  from  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
Tropics  and  beyond,  to  study  the  lay  of  the  land  and  to 
make  judgment  on  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  oil 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  are  chemists  in  the  laboratories,  forever  testing 
for  quality  and  standard  the  products  of  the  stills  (fifteen 
to  eighteen  hundred  tests  a  day),  ceaselessly  probing 
petroleum  for  new  secrets,  and  accomplishing  much  for 
mankind.  Standard  Oil  chemists  have  invented  and  devel- 
oped numerous  new  and  valuable  processes. 
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At  the  end  ot  a  hot  day,  the  pipe-liners  find  the  traveling  shower  bath  wagon  welcome  equipment. 


There  are  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Medical 
Department  looking  after  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  per- 
sonnel, as  the  personnel  itself  looks  after  the  mechanical 
welfare  of  the  whole  plant. 

Engineers,  of  this,  that  and  another  kind.  They,  with 
the  help  of  the  producers,  who  can  do  anything,  will  build 
a  road  across  an  untraversed  Alaskan  mountain  range  or 
through  the  jungle  in  the  Philippines;  a  300-mile  pipe 
line;  a  refinery  costing  millions;  or  a  picket  fence  for  a 
service  station. 

There  are  these  and  many  others,  of  expert  kinds  and 
classifications  almost  without  number,  whose  labors  are 
all  directed  toward  creating  and  carrying  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, in  volume  and  of  quality,  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demand  of  the  consuming  world. 
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At  the  left  and  right  are  bunk  houses  on  the  Baldwin  Lease  where  the  single  men 
live.  Recreation  Hall  is  at  the  end  of  the  court. 


The  messhousc  at  Tupman,  where  meals  are  served  both  at  day  and  night. 


WORKING  CONDITIONS 

In  California,  some  of  the  oil  fields  are  near  centers  of 
population,  but  others  are  far  from  cities  and  towns. 
When  the  geologists  find  likely  looking  territory,  the  first 
step  is  to  drill  a  wild-cat  well.  Often  the  lonely  rig  is  in  a 
desert  waste.  Here  a  drilling  crew  labors,  sometimes  for 
more  than  a  year.  Finally,  perhaps,  a  well  is  completed.  It 
may  be  a  gusher  with  a  huge  volume  of  oil  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  gas  roaring  up  from  the  oil  strata  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  surface.  A  new  field  has  been  discovered. 
The  whole  organization  moves,  with  a  burst  of  speed  in- 
credibly methodical.  Sumps  are  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
temporary  steel  tanks  appear,  to  catch  and  save  the  oil. 
The  Pipe  Line  Department  is  informed.  If,  by  good  for- 
tune, there  is  a  nearby  main  pipe  line,  the  new  field  is 
linked  to  it.  If  the  well  is  nearer  a  railroad  than  one  of  the 
existing  pipe  lines,  a  line  is  quickly  laid  to  the  railroad, 
and  a  loading  rack  is  constructed.  The  railway  manage- 
ment is  informed  and  tank  cars  are  quickly  assembled  on  a 
newly  constructed  siding.  These  workers  are  likely  to 
make  over  a  mile  a  day  with  a  6-inch  line.  If  production 
justifies  it,  a  permanent  line  will  be  laid  to  the  pipe  line 
system  which  carries  oil  from  the  fields  to  the  refineries. 
Roads  are  built — roads  capable  of  bearing  the  movement 
of  heavy  equipment.  New  forces  move  in.  Other  wells  are 
to  be  drilled  and  the  field  developed.  First  of  all,  a  mess- 
house  is  built.  Cooks  and  their  helpers  appear.  Bunk 
houses,  a  warehouse,  a  machine  shop,  and  a  garage  arise. 
Presently  it  is  an  oil  camp.  A  recreation  hall  follows,  if 
the  field  and  the  number  of  workers  warrant  it.  Cottages 
for  the  married  employees  are  built  when  local  conditions 
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make  it  necessary.  An  electric  light  plant  is  soon  in  opera- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  pipe  line  through 
many  miles  of  desert  to  bring  a  water  supply. 

If  the  field  is  not  near  a  town,  the  whole  force  lives  on 
the  premises  and  the  camp  becomes  a  town  complete  in 
itself. 

Personnel  in  the  oil  fields  ranges  from  the  unskilled  to 
highly  trained  professional  oil  workers.  The  roustabouts 
and  laborers  dig  the  ditches.  The  more  skillful  drill  the 
wells  and  take  care  of  the  production.  No  other  industry 
produces  a  finer  type  of  industrialist.  The  man  of  the  oil 
fields  needs  be  a  strong,  hardy  person.  The  workers  are 
practically  all  Americans  and  there  is  little  foreign  labor. 

Food  is  the  important  thing.  Its  relationship  to  efficiency 
is  very  close.  The  day  of  the  dinner  pail  has,  generally 
speaking,  disappeared.  Hot  food  keeps  strong  men  well. 
In  an  oil  field  work  never  ceases.  The  Producing  and  Pipe 
Line  departments  are  going  day  and  night,  the  men  work- 
ing in  three  shifts.  In  the  mess  house  of  a  camp,  prepara- 
tion of  food  never  ends.  Four  meals  a  day  are  served: 
breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  a  midnight  meal.  Every- 
thing is  done  under  the  strictest  of  supervision  and  sani- 
tary conditions.  The  commissary  department  maintains 
constant  vigilance  against  dirt.  It  buys  only  the  best  of 
food.  At  more  populous  points,  expert  butchers  are  em- 
ployed to  handle  the  meat,  which  is  served  at  all  meals. 
Menus  are  carefully  prepared  and  there  are  always  fresh 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  As  to  quantity  per  man,  appetite 
is  the  only  limit,  a  ruling  that  sometimes  brings  astonish- 
ing results,  but  oil-field  work  is  open-air  stuff  and  the 
workers  a  hardy  lot.  The  cook  is  a  very  important  person 
around  the  camp.  The  commissary  department  selects 
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culinary  aid  with  great  care  and  employs  only  competent 
persons  and  pays  them  well. 

In  former  days,  an  oil-field  bunk  house  was  one  large 
room  with  from  ten  to  twenty  men  sleeping  in  individual 
bunks,  sometimes  in  tiers.  Now  there  is  an  individual 
room  for  every  man,  with  bed,  mattress,  pillows,  chairs, 
etc.  This  may  temporarily  not  be  so  at  a  new  point,  but  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Company,  followed  wherever  practica- 
ble. There  are  twelve  rooms  in  most  bunk  houses,  although 
some  have  twenty.  The  man  cares  for  his  own  room  and  is 
obliged  to  keep  it  clean.  An  inspector  sees  to  it  that  he 
does.  Persistence  in  uncleanliness  leads  to  forced  fare- 
wells. There  are  shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  these  are  in  constant  use.  There  are  no  fixed  rules 
about  bathing,  but  an  unwritten  law  of  the  camp  usually 
takes  care  of  the  problem. 

At  a  number  of  camps,  particularly  those  away  from 
towns,  there  are  recreation  halls,  architecturally  good  and 
substantial  buildings,  equipped  with  the  usual  appurten- 
ances of  a  club.  The  employees  sometimes  buy  pool  or  bil- 
liard tables,  pianos  or  phonographs.  The  Company  fur- 
nishes books,  current  magazines,  and  oil  journals. 

At  some  permanent  camps,  cottages  have  been  built  for 
the  married.  They  are  allotted  to  superintendents,  drilling 
foremen,  other  foremen,  the  chief  warehouseman,  and 
others. 

At  best,  an  oil  camp  in  the  making  is  not  a  pretty  place, 
particularly  in  some  desolate  and  far-away  spot.  To  do  the 
best  possible  for  beautifying  surroundings,  professional 
gardeners  are  employed  at  many  camps  ;  at  others,  roust- 
abouts may  be  detailed  for  gardening. 

Where  active  development  of  a  field  has  ceased  but  the 
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Petroleum  is  where  you  find  it — in  barren  Elk  Hills  of  the  San  Joaquin  Field, 


Or  beneath  the  orange  groves  of  southern  California. 


field  continues  to  produce,  necessitating  the  presence  of 
only  a  small  pumping  and  caretaking  force,  married  folk 
are  furnished  houses  at  nominal  rates  and  given  their 
light,  fuel,  and  water. 

The  Company  has  built  and  helps  maintain  a  school  for 
children  at  one  isolated  place.  It  assists  in  supporting 
schools  at  certain  others. 

Pipe  line  pumping  stations  and  field  camps  are  usually 
located  some  distance  from  towns.  The  main  lines  are  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  long.  There  are  pump-stations  at  in- 
tervals of  about  fifteen  miles  or  more.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  men  are  employed  at  each  station.  In  many  in- 
stances the  stations  are  in  desert  country,  and  employees 
are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  themselves  for  recre- 
ation and  amusement.  There  is  a  club-house  or  recreation 
hall  at  every  station  and  camp,  equipped  with  writing 
tables,  stationery,  card  tables,  and  often  pianos,  phono- 
graphs, and  pool  or  billiard  tables.  The  Company  sub- 
scribes for  six  or  seven  representative  magazines  for  each 
station,  and  there  is  also  a  branch  of  county  libraries  at 
each  place.  There  are  tennis  courts  and  baseball  diamonds 
at  a  number  of  points.  The  women  usually  have  a  club, 
and  the  recreation  hall  is  set  at  their  disposal  one  day  in 
the  week.  Gardeners  are  employed  on  pipe  line  proper- 
ties to  keep  grounds  as  attractive  as  possible  with  shade 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  lawns.  Large  modern  cottages, 
with  electricity  and  running  water,  are  provided  for  each 
employee  with  family.  Rental  is  nominal,  with  a  max- 
imum of  $10  a  month.  Each  residence  has  an  individual 
yard.  The  gardener  attends  to  premises,  although  many 
employees  grow  their  own  vegetables  and  raise  chickens. 
Sleeping  porches  have  lately  been  added  to  cottages.  Sin- 
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Homes  for  employees  at  the  Bakersfield  Refinery. 


This  pipe  line  community  stands  on  what  once  was  desert  waste 


gle  men  live  in  bunk  houses  where  there  are  individual 
rooms,  completely  furnished,  also  sleeping  porches,  for 
each  employee.  Boarding  houses  are  maintained  to  fur- 
nish meals.  A  charge  of  $40  a  month  is  made  for  board. 

Families  having  children  in  school  are  always  detailed, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  a  station  convenient  to  a 
grammar  or  to  a  high  school. 

Camps  are  established  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  for 
repairing  pipe  lines  through  the  alkali  areas  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Large,  airy  tents  are  put  up  in  military 
fashion,  with  wooden  floors.  The  cook-house  is  on  wheels 
and  is  screened, as  is  the  diningtent.  Abath-wagon,aCom- 
pany  innovation,  in  each  camp  provides  daily  showers.  Al- 
though camps  are  often  established  at  a  distance  from  any 
habitation,  arrangements  are  made  for  ample  water  sup- 
ply for  bathing.  This  is  done  by  carrying  tank-wagons 
along  with  the  outfit. 

The  refineries,  at  Richmond  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  at 
El  Segundo,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  at  Bakersfield,  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  are  great  industrial  plants  connected 
with  the  oil  fields  by  pipe  lines  which  carry  crude  oil  from 
the  wells  to  the  refineries.  These  plants  are  all  near  towns, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  oil  fields  and  along  the 
pipe  lines,  to  provide  meals  for  the  employees  or  houses 
for  them  and  their  families.  At  Richmond,  however, 
which  is  some  distance  from  the  town,  a  cafeteria  has  been 
built  and  food  is  dispensed  at  cost.  Here,  as  in  the  oil  fields, 
the  dinner  pail  and  cold  food  is  disappearing,  with  conse- 
quent benefit  to  the  worker.  When  employees  are  unable 
to  visit  the  cafeteria,  lunches  are  sent  out.  El  Segundo  Re- 
finery, being  close  to  the  town,  does  not  require  special 
facilities  for  meals,  but  at  Bakersfield  there  is  a  lunch 
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room  available  to  all  employees.  Bakersfleld  also  possesses 
a  fine  pipe  organ. 

In  the  refineries  every  effort  is  made  to  create  and  main- 
tain the  best  of  working  conditions.  Sanitary  conditions 
are  considered  very  important.  Safety  work  is  constantly 
carried  on.  An  adequate  number  of  baths  have  been  built. 
At  Bakersfleld  there  is  also  a  swimming  pool. 

In  the  Sales  Department,  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
provide  special  facilities  for  feeding  and  housing  em- 
ployees, with  a  few  exceptions.  At  some  points  where  a 
special  agent,  as  the  head  of  a  substation  is  called,  is  un- 
able to  find  suitable  living  quarters  the  Company  buys  or 
builds  a  dwelling  and  rents  it  to  the  employee,  without 
profit.  At  one  great  distributing  station,  which  is  some- 
what isolated,  half  a  dozen  modern  houses  have  been  built 
for  the  staff. 


At  Bakersfleld  Refinery  the  Company  has  constructed  a  swimming  pool. 
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CONTINUITY  OF  SERVICE 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  successful 
administration  of  a  business  than  continuity  of  ser- 
vice. Training  of  men,  particularly  in  a  specialized  indus- 
try like  that  of  oil,  is  costly.  Once  a  trained  staff  is  created, 
the  fewer  separations  from  the  service,  necessitating  the 
education  of  new  men,  the  better. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (California)  has  achieved 
fine  results  in  stabilizing  personnel.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
employees  have  been  with  the  Company  more  than  five 
years.  More  than  two  thousand  have  had  more  than  ten 
years.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  average  length  of  ser- 
vice of  the  seven  directors  is  thirty-four  years. 

The  marketing  of  the  Company  is  handled  through 
Main  Sales  Agencies  at  central  points,  under  District  Sales 
Managers.  There  are  seventeen  of  these  agencies,  ranging 
in  volume  of  business  from  two  to  twenty  million  dollars 
per  year.  The  youngest  of  the  Managers  in  point  of  service 
has  been  with  the  Company  nearly  nine  years ;  the  eldest, 
twenty-three  years.  The  average  is  more  than  fourteen 
years.  The  average  age  of  the  District  Sales  Managers  is 
forty-two  years. 

The  Company  is  divided  into  various  departments 
headed  by  managers  stationed  in  the  Home  Office.  The 
average  length  of  service  of  these  officers  is  nearly  twenty 
years.  Assistant  managers  average  fourteen  years. 

At  Richmond  Refinery,  to  give  a  final  and  very  impor- 
tant example,  the  average  length  of  service  of  foremen  is 
nearly  sixteen  years. 

This  stability  of  personnel  is  of  incalculable  value.  It 
leads  to  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  that  problem  of  all 
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industry  called  "labor  turnover."  To  create  and  maintain 
a  permanent  personnel,  reducing  separations  and  replace- 
ments to  a  minimum,  is  a  matter  of  vast  business  impor- 
tance. Therefore,  separations  at  a  minimum  rate  mean  a 
great  saving  of  money.  Precise  calculation  is  difficult,  for 
elusive  elements  of  a  man's  efficiency,  waste  of  time,  are 
intangible.  Again,  it  might  be  calculated  that  the  cost  of 
training  a  man  for  a  given  place  is  $250.  But  with  another 
man  the  cost  might  be  more,  or  it  might  be  less,  depending 
on  his  intelligence,  previous  experience,  et  cetera. 

In  one  branch  of  the  organization  the  labor  turnover  in 
the  permanent  staff  has  been  reduced  to  10.38  per  cent. 
The  permanent  staff,  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
staff,  consists  of  men  on  the  monthly  pay-roll,  and  in  this 
calculation  does  not  include  any  daily-wage  men.  The 
permanent  men  form  the  backbone  of  the  organization. 
The  turnover  of  10.38  per  cent  means  that  to  maintain 
each  100  men  in  full  strength  it  is  necessary  to  hire  10 
men  additional  each  year.  Industrially  this  is  a  very  low 
figure.  But  in  one  branch  of  this  organization  the  percent- 
age of  turnover  drops  to  below  8  per  cent. 


At  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  District  Sales  Manager  presents  an  Orde 
Service  Pin  to  an  employee. 


THE  ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

In  1 9 1 5  the  Board  of  Directors  organized  what  is  known 
as  the  "Order  of  Service."  It  was  created  as  "a  partial 
recognition  and  appreciation"  of  loyal  service.  It  provided 
for  the  award  of  service  pins  to  employees  of  ten  years' 
service  or  more.  The  pins  are  simple  in  design,  of  gold, 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  bearing  the  words  "Recognition 
of  Service"  with  an  "S.  O.  Co."  monogram.  There  are 
two  gold  stars  on  pins  representing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  service.  The  number  of  stars  increases  at  the  rate 
of  one  for  each  five  years,  up  to  five  for  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years'  service.  For  each  additional  period  of  five 
years  thereafter,  a  gold  star  is  supplanted  by  asmall  dia- 
mond. Thus,  a  fifty-year  pin,  of  which  there  are  now  two 
in  existence,  has  five  diamonds.  "In  this  order,"  said  the 
original  announcement,  "there  is  no  caste  except  in  the 
order  itself.  From  the  highest  officer  of  the  Company  to 
its  humblest  employee,  the  recognition  of  the  service  pe- 
riod is  presented  on  exactly  the  same  basis." 

To  one  who  earns  a  thirty-year  pin,  the  presentation  is 
by  the  President  of  the  Company.  No  matter  where  the 
employee  may  be  stationed,  he,  and  his  wife,  if  he  has  one, 
are  invited  to  San  Francisco,  at  Company  expense,  for  the 
presentation. 

When  the  Order  of  Service  was  started,  there  were  an 
even  500  employees  who  had  had  ten  years  or  more  of  ser- 
vice. On  December  31,  1922,  there  were  2,0 1 5. 
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Standard  Oil  tankers  at  Richmond,  California,  which  is  the  home  port  for  the  ships. 


The  sort  of  quarters  provided  for  the  crew  aboard  Tank  Steamship  "W.  S.  Rheem.' 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

This  Company  believes  in  the  eight-hour  day.  For 
many  years  employees  worked  twelve  hours  per  day. 
But  on  January  i  ,  1 9 1 7,  the  eight-hour  day  was  adopted 
as  a  Company  policy.  Where  work  is  continuous,  as  in  the 
oil  fields,  Pipe  Line  Department,  and  the  refineries,  there 
are  now  three  shifts  of  men  where  formerly  there  were 
only  two.  In  no  case  was  the  rate  of  pay  reduced  because 
of  lessened  hours  of  work.  The  results  have  been  highly 
beneficial,  to  Company  and  employee  alike. 

The  first  result  is  in  increased  efficiency,  coming  from 
better  health  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  There 
has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  morale,  with  a  conse- 
quent gain  in  output  and  work  accomplished. 

The  oil  fields  furnish  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
benefits  of  the  eight-hour  day.  Prior  to  January  1 ,  1 9 1 7, 
the  oil  field  worker  labored  twelve  arduous  hours  each 
day.  When  the  eight-hour  day  was  established  there  was, 
with  this  change  of  two  shifts  of  men  to  three,  an  appar- 
ent increase  in  labor  cost  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  in  drilling 
an  oil  well  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  largest  item.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  during  the  first  six  months  immedi- 
ately following  the  change,  the  labor  cost  per  foot  of  hole 
drilled  was  less  than  before.  Conditions  with  the  men 
showed  great  improvement.  They  became  better  work- 
men, healthier,  and  more  contented.  Fatigue,  before  quite 
evident  toward  the  end  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  was  less. 
There  were  fewer  accidents,  to  men  and  machinery. 

In  the  other  departments  the  results  were  also  good, 
although  here  they  are  not  so  easily  defined.  In  the  re- 
fineries, for  example,  the  output  of  a  stillman  does  not  de- 
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pend  upon  the  man  so  much  as  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
still.  But  there  were  fewer  accidents  and  interruptions. 

For  accuracy,  it  should  be  added  that  in  the  case  of  two 
wildcat  wells  in  Montana  and  one  in  Texas,  which  are  be- 
ing drilled  by  outside  contract,  a  few  Standard  Oil  em- 
ployees are  working  in  two  shifts  instead  of  three.  Extra 
compensation,  however,  is  paid,  and  if  oil  is  discovered 
and  fields  developed,  the  eight-hour  day  will  be  made  ef- 
fective. 

In  foreign  drilling  the  shorter  day  prevails,  and  the 
Company  is  operating  on  an  eight-hour  basis  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Alaska,  Colombia,  Equador,  and  Argentina. 


Geologists  search  for  oil  in  the  far  places  ot  the  world. 
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ABOLISHING  THE  "DAILY  WAGE" 

Of  the  numerous  "plans"  and  policies  in  operation, 
there  is  one  which  the  management  places  at  the 
forefront  for  beneficial  results.  In  years  gone  by,  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  total  personnel  were  employed  on 
a  daily  wage  basis.  All  laborers  were  paid  on  this  basis.  So 
were  mechanics  and  various  others  in  other  classifications. 
Such  employee  was  not  entitled  to  vacations.  A  day  off  on 
account  of  illness  meant  the  loss  of  a  day's  pay. 

In  1 9 14  the  Company  began  to  establish  a  new  system 
which  provided  that  after  one  year's  service  a  daily  wage 
employee  would  be  transferred  to  the  monthly  salary  roll 
and  would  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  the  same  privileges 
and  conditions  of  work  as  all  other  employees.  A  laborer, 
therefore,  having  once  been  transferred  to  the  monthly 
roll,  achieved  the  same  status,  as  a  Standard  Oil  employee, 
as  his  manager.  He  was  now  entitled  to  vacations  with  pay. 
Later  on,  when  the  stock  investment,  the  present  pension 
plan,  insurance,  sickness  and  accident  benefit  plans  were 
inaugurated,  he  acquired  all  advantages. 

Company  managers  of  departments  where  once  the 
daily  wage  system  was  almost  dominant,  believe  that  this 
policy  is  more  responsible  than  any  other  for  the  fine  spirit 
which  prevails  in  those  classifications  where  employees 
would  ordinarily  be  merely  day-wage  earners,  instead  of 
salaried  monthly  employees.  One  very  direct  result  is  in- 
creasing the  stability  of  personnel.  Also,  it  is  a  condition 
which  appeals  to  workmen  everywhere,  with  the  result 
that  good  men  are  attracted  to  this  Company  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  employment  managers, 
in  very  great  measure,  to  pick  and  choose  their  men. 
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ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LABOR  UNIONS 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California)  does  not  deal 
with  labor  unions.  Membership  in  a  union,  however, 
is  not  a  disqualification  for  employment  by  the  Company. 

This  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Company  has  never  led  to 
complications  and  there  are  probably  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  employees  who  belong  to  unions.  However,  the 
relationship  between  management  and  worker  is  direct, 
and  influence  or  interference  by  any  outside  agency  is  not 
permitted. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Company  has  had  no  strikes.  This 
is  not,  however,  because  the  oil  industry  of  California  has 
been  strikeless.  In  1 92 1  a  strike  was  called  in  California  oil 
fields  north  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains.  The  strike  was 
declared  against  all  companies,  except  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Work  on  Standard  property  continued  without 
molestation  and  there  was  no  interference  with  the  pro- 
duction of  oil. 
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STOCK  INVESTMENT  PLAN 

More  than  11,000  employees  of  the  Company  are 
participants  in  the  Employees'  Stock  Investment 
and  Savings  Plan.  This  plan  was  initiated  in  June,  1 92 1 . 
Briefly  described,  the  plan  is  as  follows:  An  employee  of 
one  year's  service  is  permitted  to  set  aside,  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  each  month,  up  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
his  pay.  For  each  dollar  so  set  aside  the  Company  adds,  as  a 
bonus  to  encourage  thrift  and  to  induce  participation  in 
the  plan,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents.  The  combined  total  is 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Company  stock  from  the  treas- 
ury. The  stock  is  issued  to  the  trustees  on  behalf  of  the 
employee  at  approximately  the  market  price.  As  shares 
bear  dividends,  these  are  credited  to  the  employee's  ac- 
count and  applied  to  further  purchases  as  the  plan  pro- 
gresses. The  plan  will  run  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the 
termination  of  which  the  stock  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
subscribing  employee.  The  full  text  of  the  plan  is  pub- 
lished herein  as  an  appendix. 

The  benefits  of  the  plan  have  already  been  very  great. 
During  the  first  twenty-two  months  of  operation  the  em- 
ployees saved  $7,709,243.  To  this  sum  the  Company 
added  $3,854,621,  and  dividends  on  purchased  stock 
amounted  to  $441,5  1  3.  Thus  the  employees  accumulated 
$12,005,377. 

An  astonishingly  high  percentage  of  eligible  employees 
are  participating  in  the  plan.  Eligibility  is  one  year's  ser- 
vice. On  March  31,  1923,  approximately  86%  of  those 
eligible  had  taken  advantage  of  the  plan.  The  percentage 
of  savings  is  also  high.  The  limit  is  20%  of  an  employee's 
pay.  The  actual  average  subscription  is  1 6.98%. 
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In  many  ways,  in  all  branches  of  the  Company,  the  stock 
plan  has  proved  a  benefit,  for  employees  and  Company 
alike.  Everywhere  there  is  to  be  found  evidence  of  in- 
creased consideration  for  the  Company,  its  property  and 
its  business.  Employees  take  greater  interest  in  economy 
and  efficiency  of  operations.  The  plan  has  stimulated  sales 
interest,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  little  to  do 
with  the  marketing  end  of  the  business.  Here  is  only  one 
example:  At  the  time  of  the  initiation  of  the  plan,  in  June, 
1 92 1,  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Sales  Agency,  which  con- 
ducts the  business  of  the  Company  in  the  City  of  Portland 
and  in  other  parts  of  Oregon,  found  itself  fighting  very 
keen  competition  in  the  sale  of  coupon  books,  the  coupons 
being  good  for  Company  products.  The  office  force  at 
Portland  numbers  150  and  consists  of  a  Manager  and  his 
assistants,  and  the  usual  staff  of  auditors,  credit  men,  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  etc.  Most  of  these  have  nothing  to 
do  with  actual  selling,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sales- 
men. They  were  all  aware,  however,  of  the  battle  going  on 
outside  the  office.  Knowing  the  condition,  one  of  the  em- 
ployees called  a  meeting  of  "stockholders  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company."  The  office  force  was  divided  into  teams  of 
stockholders,  and  a  coupon-book  selling  competition  was 
started.  Everyone  participated.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
office  showed  unsuspected  qualities  of  salesmanship.  At 
the  end  of  the  contest  the  teams,  flushed  with  accomplish- 
ment, presented  the  management  with  this  result:  The 
sale  of  more  than  a  thousand  coupon  books.  This  was 
gratifying,  but  the  important  thing  was  that  seven  hun- 
dred of  these  books  were  sold  to  new  customers. 

Throughout  the  organization  generally  employees  have 
shown  new  interest  in  the  Company's  business  and  welfare. 
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PENSIONS,  INSURANCE,  ETC 

IN  Company  practice,  three  so-called  benefit  plans  are 
usually  grouped.  They  provide  for  pensions,  life  insur- 
ance and  sickness  and  accident  disability  benefits.  Em- 
ployees earn  the  right  to  participate  in  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  these  plans  by  one  year  of  continuous  service. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  plans  is  borne  by  the  Company. 
However,  the  advantages  grow  with  lengthening  service, 
and  the  plans  serve  to  induce  continued  and  uninterrupted 
service  and  thus  create  a  stability  of  personnel  which  is  of 
great  value. 

Under  the  pension  plan  a  man  or  woman  who  has  reached 
a  certain  age  and  who  has  been  in  the  Company's  service 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  must  retire  on  a  pension  or, 
under  another  classification,  may  retire.  One  who  has  been 
in  the  service  for  ten  years  or  more  and  has  become  per- 
manently incapacitated  may,  at  the  Company's  discretion, 
retire  on  a  special  allowance.  The  amount  of  pension  is 
computed  as  follows:  For  each  year  of  service  an  allow- 
ance of  2%  of  the  average  annual  pay  during  the  five 
years  preceding  retirement,  except  that  no  regular  pension 
shall  be  less  than  $  3 00  per  annum  nor  more  than  75  %  of 
the  average  annual  pay.  Thus,  if  an  employee's  average 
salary  comes  to  $2,500  per  annum,  and  he  has  served  25 
years,  the  sum  of  his  pension  would  be  50%  or  $1,250 
per  year  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  present  pension 
plan  became  effective  in  1 9 1 8.  At  the  end  of  1 922, eighty- 
one  employees  were  on  the  pension  roll  and  the  annual  cost 
was$i33,i99. 

The  life  insurance  plan  is  another  where  the  advantages 
increase  with  lengthened  service.  An  employee  is  eligible 
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There  are  nearly  600  service  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  extending  from  Canada 
Mexico. 


Sales  Department — A  typical  main  station. 


after  one  year's  service.  Insurance  is  paid  whether  death 
occurs  in  line  of  duty  or  otherwise,  but  only  in  case  he  leaves 
dependents.  The  payments  range  from  three  months'  sal- 
ary, for  those  who  have  had  one  year  of  service,  to  a  year's 
salary  for  ten  years  or  more.  During  1922,  payments  of 
$65,800  were  made. 

Of  the  three  related  plans,  the  payments  for  sickness 
and  accident  disability  are  naturally  greater.  For  sickness 
the  benefit  ranges  from  two  week's  full  pay  for  employees 
of  a  year's  service,  to  twenty-six  weeks  for  those  who  have 
had  ten  years  or  more.  During  1 922,  the  number  of  cases 
of  sickness  amounted  to  13,781  with  a  loss  of  70,115 
days,  at  a  cost  of  $490,526. 

Accident  and  sickness  compensation  is  paid  whether 
injuries  are  sustained  in  the  performance  of  service  for  the 
Company  or  not. 

While  there  are  laws  governing  accident  compensation 
in  most  places  where  the  Company  operates,  the  Company 
follows  its  own  standard  rates  of  payment  at  all  points, 
and  these  happen  to  be  invariably  somewhat  higher  than 
the  laws  require.  During  1922  the  accident  cases  num- 
bered 1 ,999,  amounting  to  21,013  days  in  time  and 
$214,21  1  in  money.  This  total  exceeds  the  payments  re- 
quired by  law  by  $72,795.  In  other  words,  the  Company's 
own  plan  for  accident  compensation  is  more  liberal  by 
5  1  %  than  the  law  requires. 

The  text  of  these  plans  appears  in  the  appendix. 
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The  Company  hospital  at  El  Segundo  Refinery,  near  Los  Angeles. 


An  interior  view  of  Richmond  Refinery's  hosp 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Medical  Department  was  organized  in  1 920, 
for  the  purposes  of  rendering  treatment  for  all  indus- 
trial injuries  incurred  by  employees  while  at  work  and  to 
make  physical  examinations  of  all  applicants  for  positions 
in  the  Company  and  annual  physical  examinations  of  all 
employees.  Being  in  good  health  is,  of  course,  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  every  individual,  and  it  is  also  of  great 
concern  to  the  Company  that  the  personnel  should  be 
healthful.  The  Medical  Department  is  directed  by  a 
Chief  Surgeon  in  the  Home  Office,  assisted  by  a  consulting 
staff  of  specialists  in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
There  are  district  and  consulting  surgeons  at  principal 
cities  where  the  Company  has  employees,  and  local  sur- 
geons in  smaller  communities.  The  Company  maintains 
emergency  hospitals  at  Richmond  Refinery,  El  Segundo 
Refinery,  and  in  the  producing  fields  at  Taft  and  Hunt- 
ington Beach,  for  the  care  of  industrial  injuries. 

At  certain  points  where  there  is  a  large  concentration  of 
employees,  the  Medical  Department  maintains  visiting 
nurses  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  on  employees  who  are  absent 
on  account  of  illness  oraccident,to  make  inquiry  as  to  their 
condition  and  to  offer  such  aid  as  is  needed. 
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FIGHTING  TUBERCULOSIS 

There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  various  bene- 
fits, so-called,  that  is  so  gratifying  to  the  management 
as  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  combat  tuberculosis. 

Withthe  inauguration  inOctober,  i920,of  annual  phys- 
ical examinations  for  all  employees,  a  number  of  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis  were  discovered.  The  matter  of  car- 
ing for  these  cases  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  recommendation  made  that  they  be  sent  to  a  private 
sanatorium  at  Colfax,  California,  to  receive  medical  at- 
tention and  care. 

Records  show  that  in  February,  1921,  there  were  20 
cases  at  Colfax.  These  patients  were  being  cared  for  in  sev- 
eral small  institutions.  Frequently  there  were  long  waits 
for  accommodations,  and  occasionally  the  accommoda- 
tions were  not  satisfactory.  The  Board  of  Directors  ac- 
cordingly built  a  sanatorium  for  Standard  Oil  employees 
having  tuberculosis.  Construction  was  commenced  the 
middle  of  March,  1921,  and  the  building  was  occupied 
August  1 ,  1 92 1 .  The  structure  cost  $70,000. 

The  sanatorium  is  built  to  accommodate  twenty-two 
patients,  but  as  the  rooms  are  very  large,  and  as  the  veran- 
das afford  considerable  additional  space,  it  is  possible  to 
take  care  of  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  patients. 

An  employee  to  be  eligible  for  treatment  at  Colfax  must 
have  one  year  or  more  of  service  with  the  Company  (al- 
though exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  made  in  special 
cases) .  So  far  as  they  are  able,  employees  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment that  they  receive;  but  it  is  frequently  necessary  for 
the  Company  to  assume  part  of  the  expense  of  treatment, 
and  in  many  instances  when  the  man  has  exhausted  his 
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resources  the  Company  assumes  the  full  financial  obliga- 
tion. Freedom  from  financial  worry  is  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  the  good  results  that  have  been  achieved. 

When  a  new  case  is  picked  up  in  one  of  the  annual  ex- 
aminations, the  patient's  financial  condition,  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  dependents,  and  his  ability  to  finance  his  cure 
are  investigated. 

Very  few  cases  require  less  than  six  months'  treatment 
to  effect  a  cure ;  and  a  majority  require  a  year.  The  patient 
is  educated  regarding  his  care,  so  that  when  he  leaves  he  is 
well  qualified  to  recognize  any  change  for  the  worse.  Be- 
fore returning  to  duty  he  is  instructed  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  any  symptoms  indicating  activity  of  his  trouble. 
Should  he  at  any  time  become  concerned  about  himself, 
he  is  referred  to  the  Company  physician  for  examination, 
report  and  recommendation. 

Since  January  I,  1921,  sixty-seven  cases  have  been 
treated.  Forty-three  were  cured,  four  have  left  the  ser- 
vice, five  have  died,  and  fifteen  are  still  at  Colfax. 

With  the  present  system  of  examination,  the  physicians 
in  charge  feel  that  it  will  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  case  of 
tuberculosis  that  is  too  far  advanced  to  recover.  The  per- 
centage is  now  remarkably  low. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  at  Colfax  are  re- 
markably good,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cases  accepted 
were  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  Those  who  died  were  in 
a  very  advanced  stage  and  their  cases  were  considered 
hopeless  when  taken  in  hand.  The  location  is  ideal  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  sanatorium  is  built  on 
a  plan  that  affords  the  maximum  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  food  is  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  prepare  and  serve  it  in  an  attractive  way. 
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THE  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Company  has  a  Department  of  Personnel  which 
specializes  on  problems  and  policies  which  directly 
affect  its  employees.  It  is  a  function  of  the  Department  to 
help  maintain  the  present  good  standard  of  conditions 
among  the  employees,  and,  through  extensive  study  and 
research  work,  to  aid  in  making  improvements  when 
found  necessary.  In  it  the  employee  finds  a  source  of  sym- 
pathetic and  confidential  counsel,  advice  and  personal 
assistance. 

This  Department  is  associated,  either  actively  or  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  with  the  administration  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  employment,  service  records,  transfers,  pro- 
motions, lay-offs,  labor  turn-over,  wages,  working  hours, 
working  conditions,  accident  prevention,  sanitation,  hous- 
ing, lunch  rooms,  social  and  recreational  activities,  the 
Company  School,  Stock  Investment  and  Savings  Plan, 
vacations,  sick  benefits,  the  Colfax  sanatorium,  pensions, 
life  insurance.  To  facilitate  personnel  work,  there  are,  at 
various  points  throughout  the  field,  local  representatives. 

The  Department  of  Personnel  welcomes  to  its  offices 
and  the  offices  of  its  representatives  those  desiring  advice 
concerning  their  personal  affairs,  their  work,  their  self- 
improvement,  and  their  positions  with  the  Company.  Its 
aid  is  available  to  any  employee  or  executive  in  the  organ- 
ization. 

Safety  Education  and  Accident  Prevention  are  consid- 
ered of  first  importance  throughout  the  Company.  There 
is  a  Safety  Division  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  and 
six  well  qualified  safety  engineers  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  various  departments.  They  travel  about  and  hold  per- 
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sonal  meetings  with  executives,  foremen  and  men.  Litera- 
ture, consisting  of  slogans,  photographs  and  cartoons,  is 
circulated  to  all  branches  of  the  Company.  Safety  work 
not  only  benefits  the  worker  in  preventing  accidents,  but 
it  also  reduces  the  volume  of  accident  compensation. 

Lately,  the  Personnel  Department  has  aided,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
other  California  oil  companies,  in  the  production  of  an  ed- 
ucational film  which  deals  with  safety  in  the  oil  industry. 


Safety  and  First  Aid  work  interests  management  and  employ 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

The  business  of  the  Company  is  one  of  many  ramifi- 
cations. In  many  respects  it  is  highly  technical  and  a 
mastery  of  any  of  its  phases  requires  thorough  and  earnest 
study.  A  few  years  ago  the  Company  established  an  educa- 
tional bureau  through  which  employees  could  receive  spe- 
cial training  on  Company  methods,  products  and  policies. 
The  courses  offered  are  of  three  kinds — ( i  )  Special  com- 
mercial courses,  such  as  Business  English,  Company  Cor- 
respondence, Company  Accounting,  etc.  5(2)  simply  tech- 
nical courses  explaining  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  more  important  equipment  used  by  the  Company  and 
its  customers,  such  as  Gas  Engines,  Steam  Engines,  Pumps, 
etc.  5  and  (  3  )  courses  concerned  directly  with  the  Com- 
pany's business,  such  as  Company  Products,  Petroleum 
Industry,  and  Salesmanship. 

Each  course  is  written  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  em- 
ployee information  which  will  make  him  more  efficient 
and  useful,  and  thus  improve  his  chances  for  advance- 
ment. About  4,500  employees  have  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  them,  and 
have  found  that  they  obtain  in  this  way  a  broader  view  of 
the  Company's  practice  and  policies  than  would  ordinarily 
be  secured  by  many  years'  work  in  a  single  office.  In  addi- 
tion to  giving  this  practical  training  in  Company  methods, 
the  courses  afford  employees  an  opportunity  to  focus 
attention  on  abilities  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
a  chance  to  demonstrate. 

The  educational  work  was  started  in  the  Home  Office, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  has  gradually  been  extended 
by  a  correspondence  system.  This  extension  is  being  con- 
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tinued  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Students  carry  the  direct  op- 
erating expense j  this  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  $22 
per  year — while  the  Company  bears  all  other  expense. 

The  best  thought  and  experience  of  Company  executives 
is  given  to  the  students  who  take  school  courses.  Depart- 
ment managers  and  executives  give  freely  of  their  time  in 
preparing  lectures  and  going  over  the  courses  prepared  for 
those  who  participate  in  school  work.  These  contribu- 
tions, which  are  symposiums  of  personal  experiences  and 
achievements,  are  invaluable  aids  to  the  young  employee 
who  seeks  quickly  and  thoroughly  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  this  complicated  business. 

In  the  Home  Office  there  is  a  comprehensive  oil  library. 
In  addition  to  the  books,  the  Library  receives  250  oil  pub- 
lications and  trade  magazines.  These  are  indexed  and  a 
monthly  list  of  current  articles  of  special  interest  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  office.  There  are  also  libraries  at  the 
Richmond  and  El  Segundo  Refineries. 


Company-built  cottages  for  employees  at  our  Point  Wells  (Washington)  Distributing  Plant. 
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EMPLOYEES'  ORGANIZATIONS  -ATHLETICS 

The  fine  spirit  which  exists  within  the  organization 
is  perhaps  most  definitely  demonstrated  by  the  em- 
ployees' desire  to  maintain  their  relationship  between  one 
another  after  working  hours,  which  has  resulted  in  asso- 
ciations being  formed  in  practically  every  locality  where 
there  is  a  group  of  employees. 

The  principal  purpose  of  these  associations  is  to  enable 
the  employees  to  foster  and  support  their  various  athletic 
and  social  affairs.  The  business-like  manner  in  which  the 
organizations  have  been  conducted,  has  made  it  possible 
to  have  uniformed  baseball  and  basketball  teams  at  nearly 
every  point.  These  teams  have  in  every  instance  distin- 
guished themselves  with  the  public  and  press  by  their  pro- 
ficiency and  their  clean  sportsmanship.  The  Company's 
name  can  be  found  at  the  head  or  near  the  top  in  practi- 
cally every  industrial  league  in  its  field.  Intra-Company 
games  also  take  place  between  adjacent  divisions,  and 
these  competitions  have  done  much  to  bring  the  employees 
together. 

Outings,  dances,  entertainments,  vaudeville  shows,  and 
other  forms  of  amusement  are  continually  being  staged. 
Where  a  department  is  located  in  the  same  field  with  an- 
other Company  division,  it  is  common  practice  for  one  to 
act  as  host  to  the  other.  The  Bakersfield  Refinery,  for  ex- 
ample, is  in  the  same  district  with  division  headquarters 
of  the  Pipe  Line,  Producing,  and  Sales  departments,  and 
recently  the  little  plant,  the  personnel  of  which  numbers 
about  150,  staged  an  all-day  carnival  for  the  several  thou- 
sand employees  and  families  in  that  vicinity. 

All  revenue  from  the  employees'  activities  is  not  used 
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The  Richmond  Rod  and  Gun  Club  reflects  part  of  the  recreational  and  athletic 
activities  at  this  refinery. 
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In  the  shadow  of  the  stacks — members  of  the  office  force  on  the  Richmond  Refinery  i 


for  entertainment  purposes,  however  j  fellow  workers  who 
have  met  with  misfortune,  local  charitable  cases,  and  pub- 
lic institutions  are  frequently  aided. 

At  the  Richmond  Refinery,  where  there  is  the  largest 
concentration  of  employees,  in  addition  to  numerous  de- 
partmental clubs,  baseball,  basketball,  bowling, and  horse- 
shoe teams, there  is  a  unique  organization  called  the  Rich- 
mond Rod  and  Gun  Club  composed  of  several  hundred 
employees.  This  club  leased  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
fronting  San  Francisco  Bay  and  on  their  own  time  the 
members  improved  the  property  until  it  is  now  considered 
the  largest  and  most  complete  recreation  center  of  its  kind 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  facilities  for  every  sport  and 
pastime,  which  include  ranges  for  rifle  and  pistol  shoot- 
ing, a  fly-casting  pond,  courts  for  volleyball,  basketball, 
handball,  and  tennis,  a  baseball  diamond,  and  provisions 
for  boxing,  wrestling,  dancing,  boating,  swimming,  and 
duck  shooting. 

The  employees  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  associates 
who  are  convalescing  at  the  Company's  Colfax  sanato- 
rium, and  at  many  of  their  social  gatherings  contributions 
are  made  for  procuring  remembrances  for  them.  A  yearly 
event  now  is  having  one  of  the  major  departments'  per- 
sonnel subscribe  to  a  fund  which  is  used  for  a  Christmas 
entertainment  and  handsome  gifts  for  the  Colfax  folks. 
In  1922  the  several  thousand  employees  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments, following  a  precedent  set  by  another  depart- 
ment in  1 92 1 ,  made  it  possible  for  the  patients  to  have  not 
only  a  splendid  entertainment  of  professional  talent, 
checks  of  substantial  amounts,  boxes  of  candy,  handsome 
ruff-neck  sweaters,  and  other  presents,  but  each  of  their 
families  received  a  bank  draft,  too. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  Company  has  published  for  ten  years  a  monthly 
illustrated  magazine  called  "The  Standard  Oil  Bul- 
letin." The  Bulletin  is  sent  to  all  employees,  to  stockhold- 
ers and  patrons,  and  has  a  wide  circulation.  Its  contents 
consist  of  an  editorial  wherein  the  Company  discusses 
topics  having  to  do  with  the  business,  statistics  of  crude  oil 
production,  crude  oil  prices,  dividend  notices,  and  other 
matters  of  official  action.  The  major  portion  of  the  maga- 
zine, however,  comprizes  articles,  usually  illustrated,  on 
industries  and  interesting  events  and  activities  throughout 
the  field  where  the  Company  operates,  as  well  as  articles 
on  the  Company's  own  affairs. 

"Among  Ourselves"  is  the  title  of  another  monthly 
magazine.  It  is  "for  and  by  the  employees"  and  has  no  out- 
side distribution.  The  publication  is  entirely  produced  by 
employees.  They  furnish  text,  photographs,  cartoons  and 
drawings.  Material  is  gathered  by  employee  correspond- 
ents throughout  the  Company. 

The  magazine  serves  a  very  valuable  purpose  in  bring- 
ing employees  closer  together.  Here  is  an  example  of  its 
usefulness:  Recently  the  Company  planned  to  erect  a 
bronze  tablet  in  the  lobby  of  the  new  Home  Office  at  San 
Francisco,  in  honor  of  employees  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  great  war.  The  Home  Office  Employees'  Association 
made  the  proposal  through  the  magazine  that  the  em- 
ployees erect  the  tablet  by  each  contributing  ten  cents. 
Seventeen  thousand  employees  from  every  part  of  the 
field  subscribed  to  this  fund. 
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"STANDARD  OIL  SPIRIT" 

We  have  endeavored  herein  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  conditions  under  which  members  of 
this  Company  work,  and  to  tell  of  the  various  plans  and 
benefits  which  employees  enjoy.  It  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
vey a  true  impression  of  the  employee's  attitude  toward 
his  work  and  toward  hisCompany  and  its  affairs.  There  is, 
however,  a  name  for  it — "Standard  Oil  Spirit."  This  ele- 
ment in  our  business  is  of  a  nature  too  intangible  to  de- 
scribe, but  it  is  very  real  and  there  is  every  day  evidence  of 
its  existence.  Standard  Oil  Spirit  is  enthusiasm,  pride,  loy- 
alty and  earnestness  applied  to  business.  It  creates  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  is  fine  to  live  and  work. 

This  book  tells  of  several  so-called  benefits,  plans  and 
advantages  provided  for  employees  by  the  management. 
There  is  no  "benefit"  which  the  employee  does  not  earn, 
none  which  is  a  gratuity  or  a  charity.  It  will  have  been  ob- 
served that  most  of  the  benefits  increase  with  continued 
and  loyal  service.  A  benefit  unearned  is  not  a  real  benefit. 

Whence  comtsStandardOHSpiritywhichis  the  sum  and 
substance  of  whatever  progress  we,  employee  and  man- 
agement together,  have  made  toward  a  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship? Not  entirely  from  financial  benefits,  nor  from 
physical  conditions  of  workalone.  It  exists  mainly  because 
of  mutual  confidence,  which  springs  from  personal  and 
sympathetic  contacts  and  relationship,  builded  on  a  foun- 
dation of  fair  pay,  reasonable  hours  of  work  and  proper 
working  conditions. 
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APPENDIX 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (California)  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  with  head  offices  in  San  Francisco. 
Its  history  goes  back  to  1879.  In  1900,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  purchased  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1879.  The  name  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  was  changed 
to  Standard  Oil  Company  in  1906.  It  markets  products  through  its  own 
facilities,  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  and  exports  from  California  and  sells  for  export.  The  Com- 
pany has  more  than  16,000  stockholders.  Its  authorized  capital  stock  is 
$250,000,000. 

The  Company  produces  crude  oil  in  California,  and  is  seeking  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time  in  Montana,  Texas,  the  Philippines,  Alaska, 
Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Argentina.  The  Company  created  a  Producing 
Department  in  1907  and  commenced  drilling  operations.  In  1907  it 
produced  796,796  barrels  of  crude  oil.  Prior  to  that  time  practically  all 
crude  oil  was  obtained  by  purchase.  Since  then,  increase  has  been  steady. 
In  1922,  25,679,746  barrels  were  produced. The  year  1921  was  a  record 
year,  with  36,696,916  barrels. 

Transportation  may  be  divided  into  four  classifications:  pipe-line,  ma- 
rine, rail  and  motor.  The  Company  owns  and  operates  1 056  miles  of 
main  pipe  lines  with  a  capacity  of  257,000  barrels  daily,  and  375  miles 
of  gathering  lines.  These  lines  are  all  in  California.  The  Company  owns 
and  operates  a  fleet  of  18  tankships,  with  a  capacity  of  1,121,000  barrels, 
and  a  gross  tonnage  of  105,737;  I0  barges  with  a  capacity  of  30,050 
barrels  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  3,445  ;  5  launches;  I  tug;  I  Diesel  electric 
tankship, capacity  12,400  barrels,  1,271  tons;  and  1  machine-shop  barge. 
The  Company  leases  its  tank-cars  for  rail  transportation.  It  has  about 
1,500  cars  in  its  service.  Motor  transportation  consists  of  1,547  trucks, 
1,299  passenger  cars,  52  tractors,  and  56  trailers. 

The  Company  owns  and  operates  three  refineries  in  California:  at 
Richmond,  on  San  Francisco  Bay;  at  El  Segundo,  near  Los  Angeles; 
and  at  Bakersfield,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  combined  capacity  is 
160,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day.  More  than  400  products  are  manu- 
factured, ranging  from  a  medicinal  oil  to  asphalt  for  paving. 

The  marketing  system  consists  of  the  Sales  Department  in  the  Home 
Office,  17  "main  sales  agencies"  at  larger  cities,  and  531  sub-stations,  all 
of  these  being  under  the  direction  of  the  various  main  sales  agencies. 
Main  agencies  and  sub-stations  are  equipped  with  tanks  for  storage. 
Products  are  distributed  in  tank  cars,  tank  trucks,  package  trucks  and 
in  harbors  and  on  rivers,  by  boat.  The  total  tankage  throughout  the  field 
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is  3,527,879  barrels.  There  are  600  service  stations  where  products  are 
marketed  direct  to  consumers. 

Employees  number  more  than  19,000,  of  which  about  3,200  are  en- 
gaged in  producing  crude  oil,  there  are  1,500  along  the  pipe  lines,  4,700 
in  the  refineries,  750  in  the  Marine  Department,  7,750  in  the  Sales  De- 
partment, and  1,300  in  the  Home  Office. 

STOCK  INVESTMENT  AND  SAVINGS  PLAN 


The  general  purposes  of  the  plan  are  to 
encourage  the  employees  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  become  stockholders  of 
the  Company;  to  encourage  thrift  on  the 
part  of  the  employees;  and  to  aid  the  em- 
ployees in  the  application  of  savings  to 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  plan  will  be  operative  for  a 
period  of  not  exceeding  five  years  from 
June  1,  1 92 1,  but  may  be  terminated  at 
any  prior  date  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  following  plan  states  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  an  employee  may  ac- 
quire stock  in  the  Company. 

PARTICIPATION 

Every  employee  who,  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  for  one  year  or  more,  may 
purchase  Company  stock  under  this  plan. 

EMPLOYEE^  DEPOSITS 

Every  employee  may  deposit  for  such 
purchase  up  to  twenty  per  cent  of  his 
monthly  compensation  at  the  time  of 
such  deposit. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING  DEPOSITS 

The  employee  will  authorize  the  Com- 
pany to  deduct  monthly  from  the  amount 
due  him  as  current  compensation  for 
services  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  twenty 
per  cent  thereof,  and  to  credit  and  apply 
the  same  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  t!,e 
manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  such 
deduction  and  credit  shall  thereupon  be 
made. 

company's  DEPOSITS 

Concurrently  with  the  making  of  any 
such  deduction,  the  Company  shall,  out 
of  its  own  funds,  apply  to  the  further 


credit  of  the  employee  for  the  purchase 
of  stock,  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  sum 
equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  such  deduction. 

INVESTMENT  OF  DEPOSITS 

If  and  whenever  the  amount  so  credited 
under  this  plan  are  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  one  or  more  whole  shares  of  the 
Company's  stock,  at  the  price  fixed  as 
herein  provided,  the  Company  will  issue 
to  the  trustees  herein  referred  to  such 
share  or  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  and 
will  debit  the  employee's  account  and 
reduce  the  amount  credited  to  the  em- 
ployee for  the  purchase  of  stock  accord- 
ingly. Dividends  accruing  on  stock  after 
delivery  thereof  to  the  trustees  shall  be 
likewise  credited  to  the  employee's  ac- 
count, for  the  purchase  of  stock  here- 
under. 

PRICE  OF  STOCK 

The  price  of  such  stock  to  be  so  sold  by 
the  Company  shall  be  fixed  quarterly  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  substantially 
the  market  price  of  the  stock,  but  shall 
in  no  case  be  below  the  par  value  of  the 
stock. 

STOCK  DIVIDENDS 

Any  stock  dividend  declared  on  stock 
after  the  issue  thereof,  and  prior  to  de- 
livery thereof  to  the  employee,  shall  be 
likewise  issued  to  the  trustees,  and  shall 
be  deliverable  as  and  when  the  stock 
originally  purchased  is  deliverable  with- 
out further  payment  being  required  for 
such  dividend  stock. 


NEW  STOCK  RIGHTS 

If,  during  the  life  of  this  plan,  the  Com- 
pany shall  offer  additional  stock  to  its 
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stockholders,  the  employee  shall  have 
the  right  to  purchase  from  his  own  funds 
as  much  additional  stock  as  he  would  be 
entitled  to  purchase  if  at  the  time  he 
were  the  owner  of  the  stock  purchased 
out  of  credits  to  the  employee.  Such 
additional  stock  shall  be  issued  to  the 
same  trustees,  and  shall  be  deliverable 
when  the  balance  of  the  stock  purchased 
is  delivered  to  the  employee.  Unless  the 
employee  elects  to  purchase  such  addi- 
tional stock,  the  right  to  purchase  the 
same  will  be  sold  by  the  Company,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  if  any,  will  be 
added  to  the  other  credits  of  the  em- 
ployee for  the  purchase  of  stock. 

SUBSTITUTED  SECURITIES 
In  the  event  of  reorganization,  consoli- 
dation or  dissolution  of  the  Company, 
there  shall  be  substituted  for  the  stock 
held  by  the  trustees  a  proportionate 
amount  of  stock  or  securities  issuable  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  Company  upon 
such  reorganization,  consolidation  or  dis- 
solution, and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
plan  with  respect  to  dividends  and  other 
rights  and  obligations  shall  thereafter 
apply  to  such  substituted  securities,  which 
shall  likewise  be  issued  to  and  held  by 
the  trustees. 

TIME  OF  DELIVERY 
Stock  purchased  out  of  the  credits  made 
hereunder  and  any  stock  dividends  or 
cash  or  other  increment  thereon  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  employee  as  soon  after 
May  31,  1926,  as  delivery  can  be  made, 
but  not  before  said  date,  except  as  herein 
provided. 

TERMINATION  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT 
In  case  the  employee's  employment  by 
the  Company  terminates  prior  to  May 
31,  1926,  because  of  total  disability  or 
death,  the  employee,  in  case  of  such  dis- 
ability, or,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  bene- 
ficiary designated  by  him,  or  in  default 
of  such  effective  designation  in  force  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  then  his  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  any  stock  theretofore  purchased 
out  of  such  credits,  and  to  any  increment 


thereon,  and  to  any  sums  in  addition 
thereto  to  the  credit  of  the  employee.  In 
the  event  that  prior  to  May  31,  1926, 
the  employee  resigns  or  is  discharged 
from  service  with  the  Company,  the 
Company  shall  have  the  option  of  forth- 
with directing  the  trustees  to  deliver  to 
the  employee  such  stock  as  may  then  have 
been  purchased  out  of  said  credits,  to- 
gether with  any  increment  thereon,  and 
any  further  sums  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  employee,  or  the  Company  may, 
at  its  election,  pay  to  the  employee  the 
sums  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  any 
further  sums  paid  by  him  for  stock  held 
by  the  trustees,  together  with  the  other 
credits  added  by  the  Company,  exclusive 
of  dividends  or  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  rights,  and  thereupon  said  employee 
shall  have  no  further  right  of  any  na- 
ture whatsoever  in  or  to  any  stock  held 
by  the  trustees  hereunder,  or  to  any  cash 
or  stock  dividends  thereon,  or  to  any 
rights  of  any  nature  whatsoever  with 
reference  thereto,  but  said  stock  and  cash 
and  dividends  and  rights  shall  be  forth- 
with returned  to  the  Company. 

VOTING  RIGHTS 
Stock  and  any  increment  thereon,  or  any 
securities  substituted  therefor,  while  held 
by  the  trustees,  shall  be  voted  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  the  trustees  shall  have  the  right 
to  assent  or  dissent,  as  holders  of  such 
stock  or  securities,  to  or  from  proposi- 
tions on  which  such  assent  or  dissent  may 
be  given  by  stockholders  of  the  Company. 

FRACTIONAL  SHARES 
Fractional  shares  of  stock  will  not  be 
issued  hereunder.  Fractional  shares  re- 
sulting from  stock  dividends  will  be  sold 
by  the  Company,  and  the  proceeds  added 
to  the  credit  of  the  employee  for  the 
purchase  of  stock,  unless  the  employee 
elects  to  provide  from  his  own  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  fraction 
to  make  up  a  whole  share,  which  shall 
thereupon  be  issued  to  the  trustees. 

NON-ASSIGNABILITY 

Except  as  herein  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, no  interest  in  this  plan  or  in  stock 
while  held  by  the  trustees,  or  any  inter- 
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est  therein,  shall  be  assignable  or  trans- 
ferable by  operation  of  law  or  by  act  of 
the  employee,  or  be  deemed  an  asset  in 
voluntary  or  involuntary  receivership, 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency  proceedings. 

TRUSTEES 
The  Board  of  Trustees  will  consist  of 
three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  subject  to  removal 
and  substitution  by  the  same  authority. 
The  trustees  may  act  through  any  two 
of  their  number. 

PARTICIPATION 
Any  employee  who,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication to  participate  in  this  plan,  has 
been  in  the  continuous  service  of  the 
Company  for  one  year  or  more  may 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  plan. 

employee's  DEPOSITS 

Employees  may  deposit  monthly  any 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  twenty 
per  cent  (or  one-fifth)  of  their  monthly 
compensation. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING  DEPOSITS 
Deposits  are  made  by  authorizing  the 
Company  to  withhold  from  the  em- 
ployee's compensation  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  employee.  This  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  on  the  payroll  of  the 
15th  of  each  month  for  the  current  cal- 
endar month,  and  the  amount  must  be  in 
even  dollars.  As  an  example:  if  the 
monthly  salary  is  $158  and  the  employee 
wishes  to  deposit  up  to  the  limit  of 
twenty  per  cent,  or  $31.60,  he  would  au- 
thorize $31  only, for  the  reason  that  $32 
would  exceed  twenty  per  cent;  but  if  he 
wishes  to  deposit  ten  per  cent,  or  $15.80, 
he  would  authorize  the  deduction  of 
either  $15  or  $16. 

company's  DEPOSITS 
To  every  dollar  deposited  by  the  em- 
ployee the  Company  will  add  fifty  cents 
(50c)  out  of  its  own  funds. 

INVESTMENT  OF  DEPOSITS 
Deposits  will  be  invested  in  the  common 
stock  of  Standard  Oil  Company.  When- 
ever an  employee's  credits,  as  defined  in 


the  plan,  equal  the  value  of  one  or  more 
whole  shares  at  the  price  then  in  force, 
the  Company  will  issue  and  deliver  to 
the  trustees  such  share  or  shares  for  the 
employee's  benefit,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  plan. 

PRICE  OF  STOCK 
The  price  of  stock  will  be  fixed  quar- 
terly by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  sub- 
stantially the  market  price. 

DELIVERY  OF  STOCK 

Stock  will  be  deliverable,  except  as  here- 
in otherwise  provided,  May  31,  1926, 
when  all  accounts  open  at  that  time  will 
be  closed  as  promptly  as  possible,  and 
stock  delivered  to  employees. 

TITLE  TO  STOCK 
All  stock  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  trustees,  who  shall  hold  title  to  the 
same,  and  shall  possess  all  voting  and 
other  rights  pertaining  thereto  until  dis- 
tributed under  the  plan. 

TRUSTEES 
The  Board  of  Trustees  will  consist  of 
three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  subject  to  removal 
and  substitution  by  the  same  authority. 
The  first  board  will  consist  of  K.  R. 
Kingsbury,R.J.Hannaand  H.M.Storey. 

DIVIDENDS  ON  STOCK  ISSUED  TO 

TRUSTEES 
Dividends  on  stock  held  by  the  trustees 
will  be  credited  to  the  employee's  account. 

STOCK  AND  CREDITS: 
I.  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH 
In  the  event  of  an  employee's  death  be- 
fore May  31,  1926,  all  stock  held  by  the 
trustees,  purchased  from  the  employee's 
credits,  and  cash  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  employee  will  be  delivered  to  the 
beneficiary  named  by  him,  or  to  his  estate. 

2.  IN  CASE  OF  RETIREMENT 
In  case  an  employee  is  retired  under  the 
Company's  annuity  plan  before  May  31, 
1926,  all  stock  held  by  the  trustees,  pur- 
chased from  the  employee's  credits,  to- 
gether with  cash  standing  to  the  credit 
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of  the  employee,  will  be  delivered  to 
him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  and  he 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  participant 
in  the  plan. 

3.  IN  CASE  OF  RESIGNING  OR 
DISCHARGE 
If  the  employee  resigns  or  is  discharged, 
the  Company,  at  its  option,  will  deliver 
to  the  employee  all  stock  held  by  the 
trustees,  purchased  from  the  employee's 
credits,  and  cash  standing  to  his  credit, 
or  will  pay  him  in  cash  only  the  sum  of 
his  own  and  the  Company's  deposits. 

INCREASE  OF  DEPOSITS 
Within  the  limits  of  this  plan  any  em- 
ployee may  at  any  time  increase  his  de- 
posits. 

DISCONTINUATION  OF  DEPOSITS 
Employees  discontinuing  their  deposits 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  resume  deposits 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  such  dis- 
continuance. In  the  event  such  discon- 
tinuance is  caused  by  sickness,  or  other 
causes  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee,  an  employee  discon- 
tinuing payments  may  resume  deposits 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

EMPLOYEE'S   INTEREST  UNDER 

PLAN  NOT  ASSIGNABLE 
The  employee's  rights  under  this  plan 
are  wholly  personal.  No  assignment  or 
transfer  of  an  employee's  interest  will 
be  recognized. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 
An  Administrative  Committee,  consisting 
of  three  members,  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  subject  to  re- 
moval and  substitution  by  the  same  au- 
thority. This  committee  may  adopt  and 
from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  carrying  into 
execution  of  the  plan.  The  decision  of 
the  committee  shall  be  final  as  to  all 
questions  of  interpretation  and  other 
matters  arising  in  its  administration  of 
the  plan.  The  first  committee  will  con- 


sist of  R.  H.  Ivory,  A.  B.  Brooks  and 
J.  H.  Tuttle. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  PLAN 
The  plan  becomes  effective  June  1,1921. 
All  applications  received  prior  to  June  1, 
1 92 1,  will  be  effective  as  of  June  1st, 
and  deduction  of  amount  authorized  will 
be  made  from  the  June  midmonth  pay- 
roll. Thereafter  applications  received  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  any  month  will 
entitle  the  employee  to  participate  in  the 
plan  beginning  with  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar month,  and  deduction  of  the 
amount  authorized  will  be  made  from 
the  midmonth  payroll. 

APPLICATION  BLANKS 
Application  blanks  may  be  had  at  any 
main  or  branch  office  of  the  Company. 

NO  EXPENSE  TO  EMPLOYEES 

All  expenses  covering  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  plan  will  be  borne 
by  the  Company. 

STATEMENTS  TO  BE  RENDERED 

EMPLOYEE 
A  statement  of  the  employee's  account 
will  be  submitted  to  him  annually. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  PLAN 
An  employee  receiving  a  compensation 
of  $150  per  month  starting  with  June 
1,  1921,  may  authorize  the  deduction  of 
twenty  per  cent  monthly,  or  $30  per 
month.  To  this  amount  would  be  added 
$15  per  month  by  the  Company.  When 
there  is  sufficient  credit  in  the  account  of 
the  employee  to  equal  the  value  of  one 
or  more  shares  of  stock,  the  stock  will 
be  issued  to  the  trustees.  Dividends  ac- 
cruing on  this  stock  will  be  credited  to 
the  employee's  deposit  of  $30  monthly, 
and  to  the  Company's  deposit  of  $15 
monthly,  until  a  sufficient  credit  has  ac- 
cumulated to  equal  the  value  of  one  or 
more  shares  of  stock,  when  further  stock 
will  be  issued  to  the  trustees,  and  such  issue 
of  further  stock  will  be  repeated  when- 
ever the  employee's  credits  are  sufficient. 
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PENSIONS,  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  SICKNESS 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS 


All  employees  of  the  Company  are  eligi- 
ble for  retirement  on  pensions  under  the 
following  classes: 

Class  A:  All  men  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-five  (65)  years  and 
women  fifty-five  (55)  years,  who  have 
been  continuously  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  for  twenty  (20)  years  or 
longer,  shall  be  retired  on  regular  pen- 
sion unless,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployee, some  later  date  for  such  retire- 
ment be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Class  B:  Any  man  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-five  (55)  years  or  any 
woman  fifty  (50)  years,  who  has  been 
continuously  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany for  thirty  (30)  years  or  longer,  or 
any  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  (60)  years  who  has  been  continu- 
ously in  the  service  of  the  Company  for 
twenty  (20)  years  or  longer,  may  be  re- 
tired at  a  regular  pension  at  his  or  her 
request,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Class  C :  Any  employee  who  has  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  continu- 
ously for  ten  (10)  years  or  more  and 
who,  by  physical  examination,  is  shown 
to  be  permanently  incapacitated  for  fur- 
ther service,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  be  retired  and  grant- 
ed a  regular  or  special  allowance. 

Regular  pensions  granted  to  employees 
under  the  classes  named,  shall  be  upon 
the  following  basis: 

For  each  year  of  service  an  allowance 
of  two  per  cent  (2^)  of  the  average 
annual  pay  during  the  five  years  next 
preceding  retirement,  except  that  no  reg- 
ular pension  shall  be  less  than  Three 
Hundred  Dollars  ($300)  per  annum, 
nor  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent 
(75$)  of  such  average  annual  pay. 

Pensions  are  to  be  paid  monthly  by 
check  to  the  pensioner,  mailed  to  his  or 
her  address. 

Proof  of  age,  when  required,  shall  be 

either  by  copy  of  birth  certificate  or  by 

affidavit  stating  time  and  place  of  birth. 

No  employee  retired  under  this  plan 

shall  be  barred  from  engaging  in  any 


business  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  Company. 

The  foregoing  pension  plan  is  subject 
to  the  General  Rules  which  are  a  part  of 
said  pension  plan  and  which  are  herein- 
after mentioned. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 
All  employees  of  the  Company,  after 
one  year  of  continuous  service,  shall  be 
entitled  to  insurance  against  death  by 
sickness  or  accident  occurring  while  not 
in  the  performance  of  work  for  the 
Company,  under  the  following  plan: 

One  year  of  continuous  service,  three 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Two  years  of  continuous  service,  four 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Three  years  of  continuous  service,  five 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Four  years  of  continuous  service,  six 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Five  years  of  continuous  service,  seven 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Six  years  of  continuous  service,  eight 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Seven  years  of  continuous  service,  nine 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Eight  years  of  continuous  service,  ten 
months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 

Nine    years    of    continuous    service, 
eleven  months'  salary  at  time  of  death. 
Ten  years  or  more  of  continuous  ser- 
vice, twelve  months'  salary  at  time  of 
death. 

The  payment  of  insurance  on  account 
of  death  of  an  employee  will  be  made  to 
such  actual  dependents  of  the  deceased 
employee  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death, 
to  whose  support  he  or  she  has  been  con- 
tributing and  in  such  proportions  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  upon  investiga- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  Board,  deem 
proper.  The  determination  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  conclusive  on  all  de- 
pendents or  persons  claiming  to  be  such. 
No  insurance  payment  shall,  however, 
be  made  in  cases  where  employee  leaves 
no  actual  dependents  at  the  time  of  his  or 
her  death  to  whose  support  he  or  she  has 
been  contributing:. 
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The  Company  reserves  the  right  to 
make  payments  of  life  insurance  in  in- 
stallments over  such  periods  of  time  as 
will  provide,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Company,  the  greatest  benefit  to  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries. 

The  foregoing  life  insurance  plan  is 
subject  to  the  General  Rules  which  are 
a  part  of  said  life  insurance  plan  and 
which  are  hereinafter  mentioned. 

SICKNESS  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 
All  employees  of  the  Company,  after 
one  year  of  continuous  service,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  sickness  disability 
benefits  during  periods  of  physical  in- 
ability to  work  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
accidental  injury  occurring  while  not  in 
the  performance  of  work  for  the  Com- 
pany, under  the  following  plan: 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  one  year,but  less 
than  two  years,  full  pay  up  to  two  weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  two  years,  but 
less  than  three  years,  full  pay  up  to  four 
weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  three  years  but 
less  than  four  years,  full  pay  up  to  six 
weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  four  years,  but 
less  than  five  years,  full  pay  up  to  eight 
weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  beenfiveyears,but  less 
than  six  years,  full  pay  up  to  eleven  weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  six  years,  but 
less  than  seven  years,  full  pay  up  to 
fourteen  weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  seven  years, 
but  less  than  eight  years,  full  pay  up  to 
seventeen  weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  eight  years, 
but  less  than  nine  years,  full  pay  up  to 
twenty  weeks. 

For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  nine  years,  but 
less  than  ten  years,  full  pay  up  to  twenty- 
three  weeks. 


For  employees  whose  term  of  continu- 
ous employment  has  been  ten  years  and 
over,  full  pay  up  to  twenty-six  weeks. 

Successive  periods  of  sickness  disabil- 
ity without  an  interruption  of  four 
months  shall  be  counted  together  as  one 
period,  for  which  employee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  payment  according  to  the  fore- 
going schedule;  but  where  sickness  dis- 
ability occurs  after  an  employee  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  for  the  Company  for  four 
months,  it  shall  be  considered  as  a  new 
sickness  disability  and  not  as  a  part  of 
any  sickness  disability  which  preceded 
such  period  of  four  months. 

In  the  case  of  sickness  disability  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  due  to  intoxication 
or  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  or  to  the  use  of  stimulants  or 
narcotics  or  to  unlawful  acts  or  im- 
moralities, or  to  fighting,  unless  in  self- 
defense  against  unprovoked  assaults,  or 
to  other  encounter,  such  as  wrestling  or 
scuffling,  or  to  injury  received  in  any 
brawl  or  in  any  liquor  saloon,  gambling 
house  or  other  disreputable  resort,  or  to 
self-injury,  wilfully  inflicted,  or  from 
venereal  disease,  no  right  to  sickness  dis- 
ability benefit  under  this  plan  shall  exist. 

EVIDENCE  OF  DISABILITY 

To  entitle  employee  to  sickness  disability 
benefits,  satisfactory  evidence  of  physical 
disability  to  work  or  reason  of  sickness 
or  of  accidental  injury  must  be  fur- 
nished. The  decision  as  to  when  em- 
ployees are  disabled  and  when  they  are 
able  to  work  shall  rest  with  a  doctor  em- 
ployed or  approved  by  the  Company. 

A  disabled  employee  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  sickness  disability  benefits  if  he 
declines  to  permit  the  doctor  employed 
by  the  Company  from  time  to  time  to 
make  such  examinations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ascertain  the  employee's 
condition,  or  if  he  fails  to  give  proper 
information  respecting  his  condition,  or 
if  he  prevents  the  necessary  examination 
by  absenting  himself  from  home  without 
arranging  with  such  doctor,  or  if  he 
fails  to  comply  with  notice  to  meet  the 
doctor  at  his  office  or  elsewhere,  when 
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his  condition  or  location  permits  of  his 
doing  so. 

Disabled  employees  must  take  proper 
care  of  themselves,  and  when  needed, 
have  medical  attention  at  their  own  ex- 
pense by  a  legally  qualified  physician. 
Sickness  disability  benefits  will  be  dis- 
continued to  employees  who  refuse  or 
neglect  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  doctor  employed  by  the  Company. 

Employees  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive sickness  disability  benefits  for  time 
for  which  any  wages  are  paid  them  by 
the  Company. 

The  foregoing  sickness  disability  bene- 
fit plan  is  subject  to  the  General  Rules 
which  are  a  part  of  said  sickness  disabil- 
ity benefit  plan  and  which  are  herein- 
after mentioned. 

ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION 

Applying  to  employees  injured  while  in 
the  performance  of  their  service  to  the 
Company: 

Payments  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  State  Compensation  Law  that 
applies. 

GENERAL 

General  Rules  applying  to  pensions,  life 
insurance  and  sickness  disability: 

The  rights  to  benefits  under  this  plan 
will  continue  only  during  the  period 
that  employee  is  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  except  as  otherwise  herein 
stated.  Employees  retired  on  pension  will 
be  considered  as  in  the  service  for  the 
purpose  of  life  insurance  benefits,  and 
in  such  cases  the  annual  equivalent  of 
the  pension  in  force  at  the  time  of  death 
shall  be  considered  the  yearly  salary.  All 
employees  heretofore  or  hereafter  re- 
tired by  pension  will  not  be  entitled  to 
sickness  disability  benefits. 

Pensions,  life  insurance  and  sickness 
disability  benefits  payable  under  this  plan 
shall  be  non-assignable  either  by  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  assignment,  or  by 
any  act  or  operation  of  law,  and  shall 
not  be  an  asset  in  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency, and  an  attempted  transfer  or 
pledge  of  the  same  will  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  and  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, work  a  forfeiture  thereof.  They 


shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  or 
become  an  asset  of  the  decedent's  estate. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  pension,  the  amount  of  life 
insurance  and  the  amount  of  sickness 
disability  benefits,  the  Company's  records 
concerning  an  employee's  length  of  ser- 
vice and  rate  of  salary  or  wages  shall  be 
conclusive.  In  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  salary  or  wages,  the  salary  or 
wages  earned  as  overtime  or  as  bonus 
shall  be  excluded  and  only  the  regular 
monthly  salary  or  regular  daily  wage 
considered. 

The  pension,  life  insurance  and  sick- 
ness disability  benefits  granted  employees 
in  accordance  with  this  plan  have  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  wages  or  salaries  to  be 
paid  by  this  Company,  but  are  granted 
voluntarily  for  and  in  appreciation  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  as  an 
incentive  to  further  service.  This  plan 
shall  not  be  construed,  however,  as  giv- 
ing any  employee  the  right  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  Company,  or 
any  right  or  claim  to  a  pension  or  sick- 
ness disability  benefit  after  discharge 
from  the  service  of  the  Company,  unless 
the  right  to  such  pension  or  sickness  dis- 
ability benefit  has  accrued  prior  to  such 
discharge. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right,  at 
any  time,  at  its  discretion,  to  withdraw 
or  modify  this  plan  either  as  to  pensions, 
life  insurance  or  sickness  disability  bene- 
fits; the  Company  guarantees,  however, 
that  when  a  sickness  disability  has  ac- 
crued to  any  employee,  sicknesi  disabil- 
ity benefits  will  be  paid  to  such  employee 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  plan  as 
it  is  in  effect  at  the  time  such  disability 
occurs.  As  to  life  insurance,  the  Com- 
pany guarantees  that  it  will  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  as  it  is  in  effect 
at  the  date  of  employee's  death.  As  to 
pensions,  the  Company  guarantees  that 
when  once  a  pension  has  accrued  and 
been  granted  as  a  regular  allowance,  it 
will  be  continued  for  the  life  of  the 
pensioner,  subject,  however,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  plan  as  it  is  in  effect  at 
the  time  such  pension  is  granted. 
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